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Selling Your Ideas on the Job | 


Mr. McBurNEY: Today we discuss 
“Selling your ideas on the job.” In 
an article of this title in the January 
issue of Coronet magazine William J. 
Reilly has this to say: 

“You can’t build a_ successful 
background in any field or business 
by just taking on a job, following 
directions, and being punctual, 
faithful and a hard working em- 
ployee. You must do something un- 
usual to get favorable attention. 
And one of the simplest ways to gain 
recognition and advancement is to 
develop a reputation for being a per- 
son with good ideas.” 

He goes on: 

“T know of no business, trade, or 
profession that is not hungry for 
men and women who can face a 
problem, think it through, and solve 
it. Any executive will tell you that 
many of his people just go through 
the motions of doing their jobs. 
Even if a good idea does occur to 
them, they do nothing about it.” 


What Do Employers Look For? 


This leads me to ask, gentlemen, 
what do employers look for in an em- 
ployee? Do you agree with the state- 
ment I just read from Coronet? How 
about that, Alsdorf? 


Mr. ALSDOoRF: Yes, I do, and as we all 
know a corporation or a company is 
not just a cold entity. It is made up 
of a group of individuals. And there- 
fore an employer, when he is looking 
for an employee, is looking for some- 
one to add to his team. It is just like 
an athletic team. So the first thing 
he looks for is an employee with dili- 
gence, ability and dependability; and 
also, if possible, someone with ideas; 
because at the time they hire people 


for a specific job, there are also the 
future prospects for that employee, 
and he has opportunities to advance 
if he is so qualified. 


Mr. McBurney: What is your opinion 
on this, Kartman? 


Mr. KARTMAN: I agree with Mr. Als- 
dorf. While it is commendable and 
highly important for an employee to 
be very punctual and faithful, that he 
be at his desk at nine and still be there 
at five, this, after all, does not require 
a great deal of imagination; and it is 
the imagination that makes the differ- 
ence between staying on the job and 
getting ahead. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: May we have your 
opinion, North? 


Ability for Growth 


Mr. NortTH: I think we look first of all 
for a man’s ability to do the job that 
we have for him to do. Next we look 
for an ability in him to grow, and that 
is, of course, the ability to contribute 
ideas to the business. We think that 
his future rests on his ability for 
growth just as much as it does on his 
ability to do the job that we have for 
him at the moment. 


Mr. VAN DuSEN: I think we are all 
looking for people with ideas, but one 
of the things that causes the biggest 
difficulty in our way of life is having 
an opportunity for the ideas to get to 
the people who are in a position to act 
upon them. 


Mr. AusporF: I believe that many em- 
ployees do not appreciate how recep- 
tive management in most companies 
is to new ideas. In fact they are con- 
stantly seeking an opportunity of get- 
ting new ideas from the employees, 
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and in many instances, I believe, em- 
ployees are a little hesitant about pre- 
senting their ideas, not realizing how 
much they are wanted. 


Mr. McBurNEy: What do you men 
mean by an idea man, anyway? What 
kind of a person is he, North? 


Mr. NortTH: J think of an idea man as 
a sort of a fellow who always keeps 
himself underpaid on the job that he 
is on by doing more than the job ac- 
tually calls for, by looking at it in 
terms of how it can be improved, what 
it takes to improve it, and how best 
to go about doing it; and then getting 
those ideas to his immediate super- 
visor, or through a formal suggestion 
plan, where they can be given consid- 
eration. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: I think that’s a good 
way of putting it, North. I certainly 
think that an idea man is a man who 
spots better ways and better methods 
of doing things before the emergencies 
actually arise. 


Welfare of Company 


Mr. KARTMAN: I think an idea man, 
too, is one who is thinking of things 
not only for his own job but for the 
organization as a whole. In other 
words, he is thinking of what he can 
do to contribute to the welfare of the 
company, 


Mr. McBurney: Do men of this sort 
come along very often, Alsdorf? 


Mr. ALsporF: Yes, surprisingly 
enough, they come along quite fre- 
quently. Our company happens to be 
in consumer products, making home 
appliances, and obviously our severest 
critics are our own employees. You 
would be amazed at the suggestions 
that come up from our employees of 
new ways of making our products, new 
uses for the products, and in fact, even 
revolutionary new ideas on potential 
product developments. 


Mr. KARTMAN: In my field, the produc- 
tion of a magazine, we are essentially 
dealing in a package of ideas. In 
other words, we are selling a package 
of ideas month after month. If we 


didn’t have the ideas, we’d go out of 
business, and we are extremely recep- 
tive to ideas from anyone in the or- 
ganization. We have received sugges- 
tions for features—pictorial and 
editorial features—from clerical em- 
ployees, stenographers, even switch- 
board operators, that have been fol- 
lowed through, developed, and have 
appeared in the magazines. 


Mr. McBurney: What kind of educa- 
tion and training do you recommend 
to produce the sort of employees we 
are talking about, North? 


Education and Training 


Mr. NortH: I think education is 
something which the man brings to 
the job out of his experience or out 
of his formal attendance at school. I 
think training is the sort of thing we 
give him on the job that equips him 
to do what we want him to do in the 
way that we want him to do it and it 
gives him an understanding of the 
importance of doing it that way. It 
also suggests to him that we do 
want improvements in so far as he is 
able to contribute them. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: That suggests to 
me, North, that you might look upon 
the schools and the universities to pro- 
vide this broad education that you feel 
is necessary; and I think that is the 
kind of thing that we attempt to do in 
the University. We do a lot of it, as 
you know, in the evening division. As 
a matter of fact, I think many of your 
employees come to the University in 
the evening, and there we might be 
providing some of that broad educa- 
tion that is so necessary to supplement 
the specific training on the job that 
you people provide. 


Mr. NortH: We think of it not as a 
supplement to the training we do on 
the job, but rather as a background 
against which to apply this training. 


Mr. VAN DuSEN: So much the better. 


Mr. NortH: We pick up where you 
leave off in so far as the particular 
job is concerned. 


Mr. ALSDORF: Yes, I believe we all 
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agree that it is not wholly a question 
of training and education; it is also 
a question of the adaptability of the 
employee. I think that is a very im- 
portant consideration. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: In my experience 
with industrial outfits where we have 
introduced selection programs—and 
many, many companies are coming to 
a screening test and that sort of thing 
—you can get from the test scores of 
your employees a kind of index of your 
potential idea source. 


Mr. ALsporF: Yes, I know that, and 
it is something that industry has been 
very grateful for and is making much 
more use of, as we all know. 


Mr. KARTMAN: Assuming that an 
employee has the education and basic 
experience for a job, many organiza- 
tions prefer to train him themselves 
so they know he understands their 
own policies and their own ways of 
doing things, and they don’t find it 
necessary to untrain him. 


Testing Programs 


Mr. McBurNEy: Do you gentlemen 
put much faith in these selection and 
testing programs that Van Dusen is 
talking about? 


Mr. NortH: Oh, yes, we do. We use 
them as far as they can be applied in 
our organization. We haven’t yet 
reached the point of manual skill ley- 
els but in saleswork, in clerical work, 
stenographic work, typists, people of 
that character, we use them as an in- 
dex or a suggestion of what the per- 
son’s adaptability may be; but we 
also take into account what we call a 
patterned interview which relates it- 
self along with the test program to 
the job requirements. 


Mr. McBurRneEY: We are talking about 
selling ideas on the job. I think we 
have gotten out here a pretty good 
picture of the kind of person industry 
is looking for. How receptive, though, 
is management, to these new ideas 
which come from employees, Alsdorf? 


Mr. ALsporF: I feel management is 
very receptive to new ideas from em- 


ployees. In fact, probably one of the 
biggest problems is that employees 
themselves are hesitant about the pres- 
entation of a new idea: they are afraid 
the ideas may not be acceptable or 
they are a little disturbed about: pre- 
senting them. 

If they appreciated how anxious in- 
dustry as a whole is to have new ideas 
and new approaches and new tech- 
niques, there would be many more sug- 
gestions from employees, and it would 
be very gratifying to management and 
the employees. 


Management and New Ideas 


Mr. NortH: I think the fact that 
modern business management has in- 
terested itself in suggestion plans— 
formal suggestion plans—to the extent 
that it has in the last few years is an 
example of its interest in the subject. 
Now it is also interested in promoting 
the idea of suggestions through their 
various training programs which are 
related to preparing supervisors for 
their jobs. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: I must report an 
interesting parallel here between the 
interest of the management group 
and some of the evidence that we have 
found from interviewing employees 
rather systematically. Particularly 
in a large organization you frequently 
find this kind of phenomenon operat- 
ing: at the top there is a high degree 
of receptivity for any ideas that might 
come from anywhere, and then at the 
bottom, when you talk individually 
with the employees, you find that not 
all of them are sure that their ideas 
are being judged fairly. 


Mr. AusporF: Of course, one thing 
you must appreciate is that, unfortu- 
nately, many ideas that are presented 
are not suitable for management to 
accept. Either they are not economic, 
or the timing is wrong for them, or 
they don’t fit in with company policy. 
Unfortunately many employees may 
be very disappointed if their ideas are 
not used. On the other hand, I feel 
industry has a definite obligation that 
even though the ideas are not used 
they should assure the employees that 
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such ideas and suggestions are ap- 
preciated. 


Mr. NortH: Of course, I think you 
can never completely overcome the di- 
lution of ideas that are being sent up 
to top management and the insulation 
that they have to overcome at the in- 
termediate levels; and at the same 
time I think you can never completely 
satisfy the person who has made a 
suggestion or presented an idea which 
to him appears sound and proper, but 
which has not been accepted at the 
moment for good reasons. 


‘Cut Out Red Tape?’ 


Mr. KARTMAN: Wouldn’t it be advis- 
able, then, to see there is a direct line 
of communication from the person 
with the ideas to some one in top man- 
agement, to cut out the red tape? It 
has been my own experience that the 
people at the top, as Van Dusen said 
before, are much more receptive than 
the people in the middle or lower level. 


Mr. NortH: I think “suggestion 
plans” can overcome this problem 
which Kartman raises. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: I think you still 
have a very real problem because the 
middleman is there and his status 
means something to the employee, and 
until the employee gets the feeling 
that he is being understood—not nec- 
essarily agreed with—when he offers 
a suggestion, he still is not going to 
be the kind of employee “full of ideas” 
that you want to have around. 


Mr. ALsporF: Van Dusen, I agree 
with you fully on that, and I think 
that again is top management’s obli- 
gation to educate the people that are 
representing them at that specific 
level. They should make it clear they 
are interested in having employee 
suggestions handled, and above all, 
assure the employees that these sug- 
gestions are appreciated because 
otherwise this wealth of ideas is go- 
ing to dry up. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: 
are inappropriate. 


Mr. ALSDORF: Definitely! 


Even when they 


Mr. NortH: Of course, I agree, too, 
but completely to overcome this is like 
looking for a minor miracle with all 
the forces of human nature operating 
in reverse. [Laughter] It is partly 
overcome by the use of formal sug- 
gestion plans, and it is more complete- 
ly overcome by effective supervisory 
training which relieves supervisors of 
the pressures of personal prestige that 
account for it in part. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: You have referred 
a number of times to these formal 
suggestion plans, North. What are 
they? Can you give me an example? 


Suggestion Plans 


Mr. NortH: We have had a formal 
suggestion plan in operation for over 
twenty-five years, and the savings 
that have resulted from it in improv- 
ed methods and ideas which have been 
accepted amount to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the course of 
a year’s time. 

Mr. McBuRNEY: How does it work? 


Mr. NortH: It works this way: any 
employee in the organization regard- 
less of what his position may be is 
always privileged—is encouraged—to 
bring his idea out. It is then reviewed 
by a suggestion committee of the local 
organization, and then passed on to 
the central suggestion committee 
where it is reviewed. Any ideas that 
are accepted are rewarded in dollar 
awards, and they are also rewarded in 
terms of bringing recognition to the 
individual as a candidate for promo- 
tion to jobs of greater responsibility. 

I have one example that just recent- 
ly came to my attention: An engineer 
at our Clinton, Iowa, Dairy and Poul- 
try Plant submitted an idea to im- 
prove the automatic poultry picking 
machine. This idea received in the 
monthly award contest a portable 
radio. It received also $1193 in mone- 
tary awards, and it was selected at 
the end of the year in a special sug- 
gestion contest as the best idea for 
originality, ingenuity and value that 
year. For that award this man re- 
ceived a 1949 two-door Chevrolet 
sedan. 
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Mr. AusporF: North, I think that is 
a wonderful plan and one that ob- 
viously many industries are following, 
and it is very useful all the way 
through industry. But it is not only 
a question of employees receiving 
monetary awards; as we all know, 
equally important to the employee is 
the prestige, the recognition factors 
for making suggestions even though 
the suggestions aren’t used. And as 
long as they have recognition and ap- 
preciation from their associates, that’s 
mighty important and can create 
many more new ideas. 


Greater Understanding 


Mr. VAN DuSsEN: I think the oppor- 
tunity to participate in working out 
solutions to problems that come up 
has two advantages, particularly one 
to the supervisor who by allowing the 
employee to share in the development 
of the solution of a problem frequent- 
ly discovers for the first time what a 
wealth of ideas is at the command of 
a fellow who is a subordinate to him 
—and equally important is the dis- 
covery by the employee of the terrific 
problems the supervisor faces. And 
when they can pool their ideas, you 
are just bound to have a better or- 
ganization. 


Mr. NortH: Of course, Alsdorf is 
making a point which I think should 
not be overlooked, and that is the pres- 
tige value of an idea rather than the 
monetary value of it; and wherever 
it can be given publicity either in 
house organs, employee magazines, 
in bulletin boards, in special recogni- 
tion fashion so that that employee is 
being held up to the rest of the people 
in his group as some one who has 
achieved something, contributed to 
the business—it’s important! 


Mr. KARTMAN: Even in a simple ac- 
knowledgment of an idea, whether it 
has been acceptable or not, does a lot 
for employee morale. It makes the 
employee feel he is part of a team 
rather than working alone. I know in 
our organization if an idea is sent in 
through the regular channels, whether 
jt is accepted or not, a letter of ap- 


preciation is sent to the sender; and 
he is told, if the idea has not been 
acceptable, exactly why. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: I believe that Kart- 
man’s idea of this building up a sense 
of belongingness to a team is extreme- 
ly important. It is most important to 
contribute the over-all feeling of se- 
curity to the employee, and I am con- 
vinced that security isn’t entirely 
based on how much take-home pay he 
gets. 


Mr. ALSpoRF: Van Dusen, I think 
that is very, very true, and I think it 
is very heart-warming to realize how 
much everyone is recognizing the im- 
portance of suggestions from the em- 
ployees and of giving them a feeling 
of security. That is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized by everyone as being 
very basic. 


Mr. McBurNEY: We have been talk- 
ing here about the methods that man- 
agement can employ in nurturing ideas 
on the job and developing persons with 
ideas. North has referred to the 
formal suggestion devices: contests, 
prizes and awards, and other com- 
ments along that line. What kind of a 
relationship between employer and em- 
ployee is conducive to the production 
of ideas? 


Sensitive to Human Needs 


Mr. VAN DuUSEN: I think, McBurney, 
that the lines of communication at all 
levels have just got to be sensitive to 
the needs that all people have. I think 
we all are really after an honest-to- 
goodness inside feeling that everything 
is going along all right, of being re- 
spected as an individual with a con- 
tribution to make. And I think we 
would like to feel we are fairly ade- 
quate, that we are worthwhile. And if 
everybody all the way down the line 
through the levels of management and 
all levels of supervision can keep that 
in mind, that the fellow who is work- 
ing for them is susceptible to those 


‘needs just as he is, I think you will 


begin to have a sensitivity which pro- 
vides an atmosphere through which 
ideas can pass. 
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Mr. ALSDORF: Van Dusen, you have 
had a lot of exposure to industries, 
large and small. Don’t you feel that 
there is an increasing recognition of 
the importance of that? 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: I certainly do. And, 
of course you get evidence of that 
recognition through the training pro- 
grams that are devised to help the 
middleman; that is, the fellow who 
wants to do a good job but who by 
long, well-established habits hasn’t 
been behaving always in such a way 
that it makes it easy for his employees 
to channel ideas on up. 


Mr. McBurney: Who is this middle- 
man? 


Mr. VAN DusEN: I am thinking of 
the first-line supervisor. After all, 
the employees are dependent upon the 
judgments and the decisions of the 
supervisor, and the employee knows 
that he must satisfy that supervisor 
if he is going to progress in that or- 
ganization. 


‘Employees Hesitant’ 


Mr. ALsporF: Of course, Van Dusen, 
I can’t help but come back to the feel- 
ing that in many cases there is hesi- 
tancy on the part of employees in 
talking to their supervisors. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: The thing that Iam 
particularly interested in is, what can 
you do to tear down that hesitancy? 


Mr. KARTMAN: I think the thing 
to do there is to let the employees 
know that some member of the top 
management is available at all times. 
If he wants to get in to see him he 
can take his ideas there, 


Mr. Nortu: I think more important 
than letting him know his ideas are 
acceptable and they will be given 
recognition by top management, is the 
force of the example of this first line 
supervisor, that he really wants them 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: I agree with that. 


Mr. NortH: ... that he will communi- 
cate with the top management. I think 
the big problem we face in business 
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today is realizing the importance that 
everybody places upon everything he 
sees and hears in terms of “What’s 
that got to do with me?” And if we 
can get the worker at the manual 
skill level to see the importance of an 
idea in terms of what it’s got to do 
with him, if we can get the first-line 
supervisor to realize the importance 
of “What’s that got to do with me?” 
and then so on up the line, the prob- 
lem of generating ideas and getting 
them into full expression will be 
solved. 


Mr. McBuRNEyY: By the same token, 
Mr. North, you would want top man- 
agement to understand the little fel- 
low on the job and what are his needs 
and desires and ambitions and goals. 


Mr. NortH:. Right. But top manage- 
ment has to look at it in terms of the 
employee’s position and the impacts 
on his life. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: The selling process 
might be, “If I am an employee and I 
have to convince my first-line super- 
visor of the idea I have, maybe a smart 
way for me to go about it is to couch 
my suggestion in such terms that my 
first-line supervisor will see how he, 
too, might profit from the idea as well 
as myself and the organization.” 


Persuasion Strategy 


Mr. ALSDORF: You might call that 
persuasion strategy! 


Mr. ALSpoRF: I would call that basic 
selling, and that is very basic in the 
presentation of an idea. 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: One of the things I 
regret is so often my colleagues, and 
I, too, stress how much management 
should be doing to create a better at- 
mosphere for the flow of ideas. I 
should like here to emphasize how 
much the employee can do himself in 
selling his ideas in the reverse direc- 
tion. It works both ways. 


Mr. AusporF: I think that is a very 
important point, Van Dusen, because 
if the employees will present to their 
supervisors or to whatever channel 
their suggestions should flow in, the 
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idea properly—and not as a basic sel- 
fish approach, but the over-all prob- 
lem for the company—there would be 
a wonderful reception and better ideas 
would be created. 


Mr. KARTMAN: Isn’t it a matter, 
then, of making the employees under- 
stand that anything that benefits the 
company benefits everybody all along 
the line, and that any ideas from any 
of the employees will therefore benefit 
the whole organization? 


Mr. NortH: Isn’t that the theme of 
all modern communications programs, 
that an informed employee is a better 
employee, and he also is in a better 
position to contribute to the welfare 
of the business. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: I am wondering how 
far you men would go in admitting 
employees to participation in the de- 
cision-making processes of a com- 
pany. What would you say to that, 
Alsdorf? 


Employees and Policy 


Mr. AusporF: I think employees un- 
questionably are involved in policy 
and decisions of a company, not di- 
rectly by their spoken words, but in 
their influence on the decisions of 
management, because no management 
can make company decisions of policy 
without their prime consideration 
being the interest of the employees as 
well as the welfare of the company. 
And hence the employee is always 
involved in company decision-making 
plans and policies. 


Mr. VAN DuSEN: It seems to me 
where the participation is particular- 
ly important is in the help that man- 
agement gets in the accumulation of 
the pertinent facts that should be 
considered in the decision-making. 


Mr. NortH: Isn’t the whole idea 
of “Selling Your Ideas on the Job” 
an admission that employees should 
participate in decision-making, but 
the question is not one of whether 
they make decisions but rather 
whether they contribute to decision- 


making. 


Mr. ALsporF: I think that’s right, 
North, and unquestionably employees 
contribute to all major decisions of a 
company. 


Mr. McBurney: Now for many of 
our listeners the final question proba- 
bly comes down to this: What should 
an employee do to make good on the 
job? 


Problem-Solving 


What do you have to offer on that, 
Van Dusen? 


Mr. VAN DuseEN: I think it may boil 
down to a sort of attitude of problem- 
solving. I think it would be helpful 
if he was first sure of just what it 
was he wanted to accomplish, and 
then if he understood what kind of 
things were operating in the situation 
that kept him from getting his needs 
satisfied and if he was equally sensi- 
tive to all the advantages he has to 
work with. He could then begin to 
try out the possible solutions, par- 
ticularly if he remained sensitive to 
the possible consequences of each al- 
ternative he might like to suggest. 


Mr. McBurney: And wouldn’t you 
suggest that the ideas that he seeks 
should be sought first on the level of 
his own job? 


Mr. VAN DUSEN: That’s right, but, 
of course, I must admit that I believe 
he can do a lot to create a desire for 
someone to ask him for an idea. 


Mr. McBurney: What advice would 
you offer, Alsdorf? 


Mr. AusporF: I believe, first of all 
the employee should do the specific 
job that he is employed in and do it 
well, and then at the same time have 
imagination to look for new ideas for 
improvement of the techniques of the 
things that he is exposed to, and then, 
above all, not be hesitant to communi- 
cate his suggestions to the proper peo- 
ple so that they can be acted upon. 


Mr. McBurNEY: What would you say 
to that question, North? 


Mr. NortH: I would say, find a job 
that interests you, then be sure that 
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job will come closer to satisfying the 
demands that you are making on life 
over and beyond the pay check which 
you take home at the end of the 
week; and if those two standards are 
met, then the question of ideas that 
will contribute to the improvement of 
that job will flow much easier than if 
they are under the pressures of a job 
you don’t like. 

Mr. McBurNEY: What would you say 
to the question, Kartman? 

Mr. KARTMAN: I think an employee 
should look at his job as more than 
just a job that he is doing, but as a 
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part of a whole. He should see how 
he fits into the organization, and in 
that way he can probably develop more 
ideas and do a better job not only for 
himself but for the company. 


Mr. McBurney: In conclusion, gen- 
tlemen, I would emphasize what I hope 
has been clear throughout this pro- 
gram: selling ideas on the job calls 
for a healthy reciprocity between em- 
ployee and employer. The traffic on 
this “street”? we have been talking 
about most certainly should run both 
ways. 
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BROOKE, ESTHER EBERSTADT. Guide to Career Success. New York, 


Harper, 1947. 


On finding the right job and succeeding in it. 
BROPHY, LOIRE. There’s Plenty of Room at the Top. New York, Simon and 


Schuster, 1946. 


A practical guide to success in business. Includes chapters on “How to Get 
a Raise” and “The Technique of Executive Advancement.” 


BUCHANAN, AIMEE. The Lady Means Business. 


Schuster, 1942. 


New York, Simon and 


“A manual of strategy for the ambitious business woman.” 
CALHOON, RICHARD P. Moving Ahead on Your Job. New York, McGraw- 


Hill, 1946. 


Analyzes the personal characteristics which make for success in a job. 


KITSON, H. D. I Find My Vocation. 3rd ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1948. 
Discusses the steps to take in choosing a vocation and the problems that 


must be solved to insure success. 


JONES, EDWARD SAFFORD. Occupations Unlimited. Buffalo, New York, 


Foster G. Stewart, 1948. 


A study of job improvement, with the emphasis upon “making one’s present 


job better by doing it better.” 


MACGIBBON, ELIZABETH GREGG. Fitting Yourself for Business. New 


York, McGraw-Hill, 1941, 


“What the employer wants beyond skills.” 
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STARCH, DANIEL. How to Develop Your Executive Ability. New York, 
Harper, 1943. 

A study of the ways in which executives have forged ahead in the business 
world, based largely on an analysis of the business careers of 150 present day 
executives. Contains a discussion of “Your job and how to do it better,” and 
“The job ahead and how to get it.” 


American Business 15:28+, D.,’45. “How to Get Along with the Boss.” JOHN 
GARTH. 

Describes the “gentle art of getting along with top men,” and tells why 
some men are forever “in Dutch” with the boss while others win advancement 
over men of greater ability. 


American Business 18:8-9+, S., ’48. “These Men at the Top Began at the 
Bottom.” 


Accounts of leading corporation heads who started their business careers 
the hard way, as office boys, clerks, and stenographers. 


American Magazine 180:116, N., 40. “How to Get a Raise.” W. HOVING. 


Declares that the smart employee will look at his job as a challenge to his 
creative powers. 


Coronet 27:32-35, Ja., ’50. “Selling Your Ideas on the Job.” WILLIAM J. 
REILLY. 

Being a person with good ideas is one of the simplest ways to gain 
recognition and advancement. Tells how to work out an idea and how to sell 
it to the boss. 


Education 64:316-18, Ja., 44. “Tell Them This.” C. F. ROCK. 
Describes two main factors upon which job success depends. 


Independent Woman 23 :274, S., ’44. “How Not to Get Ahead.” T. S. HARDING. 

Points out that too many employees want more money with no more 
responsibility. 

Independent Woman 18:384-+, D., ’39. “How to Keep the Job.” C. B. THOMP- 
SON and M. L. WISE. 

Describes the personal traits that lose jobs and tells how to correct them. 
Independent Woman 19:135-6, My., ’40. “Promoted! Or Were You?” C. B. 
THOMPSON and M. L. WISE. 

How promotions are won. 

Independent Woman 18:291+, S., 389. “Push or Pull?” F. MANLE. 

Why luck and pull are not inevitably linked with business advancement. 
Journal of Retailing 25:7-8+, F., ’49. “Missing Ingredient.” } 

Declares that the ability to get along with people is the real key to job 
success. 

Printer’s Ink 213:30, D. 21, ’45. “How to Get Ideas Accepted By Men Higher 
Up.” R. H. WALTON. 

Ten pointers for the man who finds ways to improve the business. 
Rotarian 55:24-6, Jl., 39. “As the Boss Sees You.” W. M. MARSTON. 

Maintains that the ambitious worker must learn to evaluate himself 
through the mind of his employer. 

Northwestern University Reviewing Stand. Are You Looking For a Job Or a 
Better Job? (Available for 10¢ from The Reviewing Stand, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. Pamphlet, 1949. 
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Northwestern Reviewing Stand 


Have You Read These 
Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts ? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand 
discussions on request 


Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 


23. What Is Happening in China? 25. The Meaning of the Hoover Re- 
24. How Can You Make Your Mar- port. 
26. Watch Your Language! 


riage a Success? 


VOLUME XIII of THE REVIEWING STAND 


1. What Do Our Teen-Agers Think 18. Are We Losing the Cold War in 
of America’s Future? Asia? . 

2. How Will the North Atlantic Pact 14. Should the Federal Government 
Affect Us? ~~ Support Farm Prices? 

3. Our 81st Congress. 15. Should Prices Go Down Now? 

4, What Is Happening to American 16. Preparing for Atomic Age Prob- 
Literature? lems. 

5. Will the New Housing Bill Clear 17. Can We Stop Drunken Driving? 
Our Slums? 18. How Big Should Business Get? 

6. How Do the Comics Affect Your 19. Should the President Be Elected 
Child? By a Direct Vote of the People? 

7. What Is Happening to the Ameri- 20. What Can Medicine Do for the 
can Theatre? Aged? 

8. Goethe—200 Years Ago and To- 21. What Should the Government Do 
‘day. for the Aged? 

9. How Should We Educate for 22. That Man John L. Lewis. 
Business and Industry? 23. Christiani ac ‘ 

10. Cancer and Your Life. : aoe aoey) poses h-apasek reine: 

11. Labor, Management and the Law. 24- Is Aviation Fulfilling Its Peace- 

12. Are We Losing the Cold War in time Role? 
Europe? 25. We Foresee in 1950. 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


C1) I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 
O) I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
C1) I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 


(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 
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